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From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


New  Light  Thrown 
on  Pioneer  Route 
of  Lincoln  Family 

Old  Deed  Record  Discovered 
in  Indiana  Marks  Ferry 
Crossing  on  Ohio 

 -          ,c|  M 

SPBr,A,.  to  The  Christian  Sc.k.nce  Mon.toi. 

CANNELTON,  Ind.-Lincoln  biog- 
raphers and  historians  long  battled 
bv  the  problem  of  just  where 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his i  family 
crossed  the  Ohio  R.ver  from  Ken 
tuclcv  into  Indiana,  may  find  Us  so 
ution  in  a  document  ^discovered 
by  Circuit  Judge  Oscar  Minor  in  the 
Perry  County  Court  House  here 
Kind  as  an  insert  in  original  Deed 
Book  "A,"  pages  9  and  10. 

Under  the  date  of  Aug.  20,  I860. 
Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.,  then  aged  71 
writes  in  his  own  hand:  My  fa 
ther  Jacob  Weatherholt,  8i.,  "rnea 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family;  wife 
v££.  daughter  Sarah,  and I  son  Ab- 
raham, age  eight  pars;  from  the 
hills  of  Kentucky  to  Indiana,  con 
sting  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  a  cow  a 
cart  and  camping  on  land  I  now 
own,  and  next  day  made  his  way 
Sown  the  Indiana  banks  of  the  Ohio 
fay  Indian  trails  and  paths  camping 
the  second  night  at  Rock  Is- 
land where  General  Lafayette  was 
wrecked  in  1825,  and  then  made  Ins 
way  to  his  new  Indiana  home  where 
he  had  taken  up  a  Federal  land 
claim  at  Vincennes." 

The  document  further  states  that 
«in  the  spring  of  1819  Thomas  Lin- 
coln returned  to  his  old  -Kentuc ky 
home  by  the  same  trail  and  brought 
back  with  him  his  second  wife,  b> 
name  of  Sarah  Bush." 

Other  facts  concerning  the  L.m- 
colns  are  given,  and  Judge  Minor  re- 
gards the  document  as  indisputable 
prima  facie  evidence,  testimony  of  a 
nature  that  would  stand  in  any  court 
of  law,  since  in  a  concluding  para- 
graph the  witness  mentions  "this  be- 
ing 1866,  just  50  years  back  l»lb, 
since  I  first  knew  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  signed  statement  entered  at 
the  time  of  its  writing  by  William  P. 
Drumb,  recorder,  has  a  duplicate  in 
possession  of  the  grandson  of  Jacob 
Weatherhold  Jr.,  who  owns  part  of 
the  land  referred  to,  and  operates  a 
ferry  between  his  home  at  Tobins- 
port  Ind.,  and  the  town  of  Clover- 
port  Ky.,  just  where  his  great- 
grandfather ferried  the  Lincolns 
across.  


^     Dr.  A.  J.  Kleieer,  President 


Mrs.  T.  E.  Huston,  Librarian 


Waveland,  Indiana 

lay  15th. 1931. 

The  Linoolii  National  Life  Insurance  Co.: 

Dear  Sire,  , 

filad  you  liked  the  posters  \tv?.  ycu  may 

keep  them. Some  day  I  think  I  will  sand  you  a  pholo graph  of 
the  bridge  that  replaced  the  Lincoln  ferry  over  Anderson  and 
also  shows  the  house  Lincoln . roomed  in. The  house  had  been 
moved  back  from  facing  the  river  to  face  the  road  or  street 
that  led  to  the  bridge. 

Both  have  been  torn  down  and  an  iron  bridge  spans  the  creek 
at  this  place  now.    The    woodcut  of  Anderson  creek  in  Barrett's 
"Life  and  Speeches  of  A.Lincoln"  published  in  1665  is  perhaps 
the  most  like  what  the  landing  was  at  the  time  he  did  run  the 
ferry. The  ^hio  river  in  her  tur blent  time  washed  the  front 
read  away  was  the  whyfore  of  moving  the  house  back  farther 

from- the  river. 

I  was  born  and  reared  in  sight  of  the^se  places:  and 
Taylor  whom  Lincoln  worked  for  was  my  Great-great  gaaad  father 
on  ay  mother l s  side. I  was  brought  up  on  Lincoln  lore;  The 
whyfore  of  haying  these  picture  in  my  possession  ana!  knowing 
t'ne\r  r>xe  what  x  slaim  them  tc  be. 
sincerely, 


Hay  19,  1931 


Urs.       X.  3aston 

fareland-'Brown  Township  Library 
War el and,  Indiana 

Uy-  dear  *frs.  Eos  ton* 

Upon  receirlng  the  posters  which  you  dndly  for- 
warded, X  was  confident  that  there  was  so~  ec  ■  ©  directing 
the  miflljl  of  these  exhibits  which  must  hare  had  a  good 
Lincoln  bac  "^rottnd. 

It  is  «  pleasure,  indeed  *  to  get  in  tench  with 
one  who  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  enriro?r*?cnt  in 

which  Lincoln  *x/red  as  a  boy* 

I  an  getting  ready  for  the  press  a  rather  extensive 
study  of  Lincoln*s  for^atiwe  years  spent  in  Southern  Indiana 
and  I  can  use  to  very  great  advantage  any  early  portraits 

or  traditions  which  "dght  be  associated  with  the  Anderson 

Greek  cor^unity. 

If  any  of  your  reminisce  ices  hare  been  put  in 
print,  I  should  like  rory  much  to  hare  access  to  them,  as 
I  am  very  anxious  that  ay  forthcoming  book  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  research  can  <mke  it. 

It  has  ocenrred  to  we  that  your  library  should  hare 
the  we    ly  Lincoln  bulletin  which  we  issue,  and  I  am  pleated 
to  send  you  as  many  back  numbers  as  we  can  get  together.  Mi 
also  place  the  name  of  the  library  on  the  mi ling  list  for 
this  bulle  *       It  is  sent  -ratis  to  about  3,000  Lincoln 
students. 

If  it  is  po«sfMe  for  us  to  secure  a  photograph  of 

the  old  bridge  t  *t  replaced  the  ferry,  we  would  11  e  to  have 
that. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  this  Foundation  can 
serre  you,  kindly  let  us  .now, 

Kespectfui  Ijj  y  ur  s , 


Dr.  A.  J.  Kleiser,  President 


Mrs.  T.  E.  Huston,  Librarian 


Waveland,  Indiana 


pt  ,9th. 1931. 


Dr. Lewi s  A  Warren; 


De«r  Sir, 

Enclosed  is    the  photograph  of  the  hoi^e  I 

•/v*s  brought  up  in  *nd  w*s  built  by  Green  Taylor  .The  enclosed 
clipping  covers  the  facta  pretty  closely. 


*11  c*rre  frorr.  ne»r  the  same  pl*ce  in  .Kentucky  *s  the  Lincoln 
f«r>iily  sorr.e  think  it  rright  h*ve  h»d  some  influence  on  the  (Trec^ 
of  the  Lincoln  family: 


The  HcDaniels 


nd  the  Taylors,  Basses 


Bowies 


sincerely, 


Septeaber  15,  1931 


Mrs.  teniae  Has  ton 
WWI'iiliii.  Indiana 

*3y  dear  few  Huston* 

I  s$e<**  to  be  continually  finder  obligation  to 

you  for  the  very  fine  pictures  of  Anderson  Oree'c 
coOTmnity. 

1   -now  the  nous*?  wilier,  la  portrayed  In  the 

jltotograoh  you  recently  sent        bat  T  tried  t*  t&fce 
a  picture  of  it  at  one  Us*  end  the  day  ess  so  bad  I 
could  not  get  a  good  likeness,  and  I  a-n  glad  to  get 
the  one  which  you  have  aent. 

I  aopreeiato  very  much  your  keeping  *•«  la 
touch  with  events  which  happened  at  Anderson  Sree  %  as 
I  aa  very  anxious  in  -ay  forthcoming  hook  to  dttaenss 
thoroughly  the  period  of  Lincoln* s  life  spent  «.t  this 
Interesting  point, 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


LaWtTB 


Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Hese^rch  Foundation 


AGAIW,  THE  LiNCOLN- FERRIAGE 
OF  THE  OHIO  RIVER. 


"Lincoln  Lore,"  published  by  The 
L  r.coln  National  Life  Foundation,  of 
which  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  is  editor, 
in  :ts  issue  of  August-  29,  1932,  quotes 
various  writers  of  Lincoln  biography 
a nd  (hen  assumes  to  pbce  the  cross- 
Jng  point  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
Highway  at  Hawesville  as  "it  would 
inpear  from  the  i evidence  available 
that  if  a  bridge  is  built  acro.sY  the 
Ohio  between  Hawesville  and  Cannei- 
t:n  it  will  be  in  the':  general  pfoJrini' 
i'y  of  the  place  where  the  Lincoln 
lamily  crossed;  in.  18^0.".  ;HiS'  deduc- 
tion is  that  the  Lincoln  family  crossed 
•  t!.f.  Ohio  river  on  Thompson's  Ferry, 
wb'ch  had  a  Kentucky' landing  at  the 
month  of  Yellow  creek. 

Or.  War.  •  i  quotess  ■  Bracket*  and 
Barrett,  and  quofes  '"Barret't  aj  ob- 
taining his  informatiytfidirectly  from 
the  presidential  candidate,  Abraham 
I  inoelm  He  then  quotes  oth.^r  au- 
thorities and  states,,  '".'whether  or  mot 
the  other  biographers  followed  Bar- 
rett's lead  in  naming  the  ,  plac?  of 
ti  cssing  we  cannot  say." 

The  writer  agrees  with  Or.  Warren 
thur  far  and  .also  agrees  swith  Bar- 
rett's description  of  the  towi  of 
Troy,  which  clones  with  "(Troy*  was 
a  place  of  some  consequence  both  for 
its  river  trade  and  as  the  county 
ceat."  But  'we  ■  disagree'"  with  Dr. 
Warren's  conclusions  and  gi  the 
following  reasons^  ■'.     "  •<'; : 

Both  Brockett    and    Barrett  evi- 
dently knew  of  Troy  —  from  a  dis- 
tance; but  they  did  no.  know  of  the 
Important  main  trail  crossing  tf  the 
0;.  o    river    for    the    Hartford- V  in- 
comes Trail  which  crossed  frora  the 
north  of  Blackford  er*ik  to  the  pres- 
ent site  -of  Grandvitw  because  it  is 
not  so  given    in    Indiana  histories. 
Abraham  Lincoln    knew    Troy  inti- 
mately and  if  the'  family  had  landed 
■d\  Troy  he  would  have  said  so  with 
dclraiteness  when  giving  Barre1";  the 
information  for  the  campaig-n  book. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  stated  th  »  fam- 
ily crossed  "at  or  near  the  mouth  <t 
Anderson  creek"  shuts  Troy  out  of 
the  controversy.     Abe  Lincoln  con- 
dieted  a  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
derson, across  the   creek  •'and  not 
across  the  river,  and  therefore  knew 
of    Troy.     Hence,  the    landing  site 
must  have  been  below  the  mouth  of 
Anderson   creek   and   there   was  no 
town,  in 'that  day,  between  Anderson" 
and  Rockport.    So  this  landing  site 
must  have  been  between  the  mouth 
of  Anderson  creek  and  Rockport,  ac- 
cording to  the  documentaries  named 
by  Dr.  Warren. 


According  to  all  available  records 
and  tradition  of  fiatboat  and  steam- 
tci-t  days,  the  site  of  Grandview  ex- 
ceeded in  river  business  the  town  of 
Troy  even  as  late  as  1880, -and  flat- 
boat  days  extended  back  as  far  as 
1816  and  perhaps'  earlier. 

Abe  Linclon  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
with  his  parents  when  he  was  two 
.months  less  than  seven  years  of  age 
.'"id  he    would    remember  with  dis- 
tinctness what  his  parents  said  about 
the  crossing  point.    His  mother  died 
when  he  was  about  four  months  un- 
der nine  years  of  age;  hence  we  place 
the-  greatest   value   upon  th0  state- 
ments    of    his    step  -  mother,  who 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  (when  coming 
.to  Indiana)  about  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Andersen  creek,  and  these 
s'atements  Abe  heard  most  and  last 
-  unless  she  differed  very  much  from 
the  usual  line  of  stop-niothers.  An- 
other factor  that  enters  into  this  evi- 
dence of  the  crossing  point  is  that 
the  Grigsbys    and    Thomas  Lincoln 
were  not  friendly  when  he  left  Indi- 
ana and  it  has  taken  years  for  this 
'.  reach  to  heal  so  that  the  truth  could 
be  obtained  from  them. 

The  big  i'a-^s  that  Abe  would  re- 
member about  ■  the  .crossing  of  the 
river  ar  •  the  ilntboat  and  the  swollen 
liver — the  biggest  he  had  ever  seen 
up  to  this  time;  and  these  facts  are 
both,  mentioned  by  Brockett  and  Bar- 
rett. The  actual  site,  would  be  indis- 
tinct because  there  was  nothing  to 
f-neeificately  mark  it  in  his  mind,  and 
his  sister's  untimely  death  from  her 
husband's  neglect  (?)  was  not  for- 
gotten; and,  his  sister's  brother-in- 1 
law  operated  the  ferry  before  the  j 
Lincoln's  left  the  state.  (Reuben  j 
Grigsby,  Aaron'.-  brother,  operated 1 
the  ferry  in  1829.)  ■  '  *"" 

The  swollen  river  throws  some  dif- 
ficulties for  Dr.  Warren  to  explain, 
if  his  position  and  deduction  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Ohio  river  is  swollen, 
Anderson  and  Crooked  creeks  must 
also  be  swollen  by  the  "back  water" 
if  net  from  rains.  Anderson  creek 
lys  been -proven  "navigable"  for  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  its  mouth 
wh-n  the  Ohio  is  at  flood  stage;  and 
whore  waq  the  ferry  or  safe  ford  for 
the  Lincoln  Caravan  across  Ariderso- 
creek?  Crocked  creek  is  not  navig- 
able but  a  safe    ford    could  not  be 
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found  for  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  Ohio  river,  under  the  same 
conoitions.  Would  the  Lir.oln  Car- 
avan takc\  the  chance  at  two  quo  ' 
Uonable  fords  when  another  rouu, 
not  far  away,  would  call  for  no  ques- 
tionable foi\ls  nor  ferries,  except  the 
Ohio  river?  The  main  trail  route 
has  two  small  creeks — Blackford  and 
Big  Sandy — which  are  fordable  dur, 
ing  high  water  within  three  miles  of 
fch,..  river.  And  the  Inuiana  landing 
site  provides  safe  passage  for  the 
Caravan  during  high  water. 

The  Lincoln  election  campaign  of 
18(14  was  prolific  with  numerous  mis- 
i  epresentations  which  have  clung 
wiili  their  pesnicious  influence  until 
accepted  by  many  historians,  and  the 
ferriage  site  is  no  exception. 

AJac's  sister,  Sarah, '  married  Aaron 
Grigs  by,  and  from  her  relatives  the 
writer  has  obtained  statements  and 
substantiated  them  with  such  docu- 
mentary as  is  available,  that  the  Lin- 
coln Carayan  crossed  on  the  main 
rlartford-Vineennes  Trail  and  that 
the  crossing  point  of  the  Ohio  river 
is  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek, 
Kentucky,,  which  creek  is  drectly  op- 
posite Grandview,  and  this  route  had 
but  one  ferriage,  namely:  the  Oh  o 
I'iver. '  This  Grigsby  family  evidence 
is  also  substantiated  by  others  than 
the  Lincoln  relatives;  and  it  alj 
agree-  with  and  amplifies  the  state- 
ments of  Brockett  and  Barrett.  And 
it  has  been  published  as  a  copyright 
serial  story  in  The  Monitor  under  the 
bead'ng,  '"Sandy  Creek  Landing 
Gicets  the  Lincolns." 

If  the  statements  of  Brockett  and 
Earrett  are  to  be  ignored  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  Highv/ay  led  to  a 
present  day  bridge  site  for  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Ohio  river,  then  by  all 
means  it  should  be  given  to  the  site 
lor  the  Rockport-Owensboro  bridge, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  actual  site 
of  the  ferriage  of  the  Lincoln  Cara- 
van, and  it  leaves  the  remainder  of 
the  route,  taken  by  the  Lincoln  Cara- 
van free  from  any  physical  obstruc- 
tions of  impassable  fords  or  addi- 
tional ferries.  This  wou'd  give  the 
Slate  of  Kentucky  the  excellent  rea- 
son for  improving  the  Hardins-burg- 
Owensboro  Trail,  a  shorter  route  be- 
tween Owansboro  and  Louisvlle,  and 
also  the  Hartford- Vincennes  Trail  to 
the  Rockport-Owensboro  bridge  site. 

The  position  chosen  by  Dr.  Warren 
does  net  harmonize  with  the.  docu- 
mentary of  Brockett  and  Barrett  and 
it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsby 
kinfolk  descendants,  and  both  are 
rurely  of  some  historical  value. 

Charles  T.  Baker,  Grandview,  Ind. 


Correspondence    with    Dr.  Warren 
biings  the  information  that  he  links 
I  the    ferriage    statement  of  Barrett 1 
(fnind  on'  page  22  of  his  biography) 
with  the  description  of  the  town  of 'j 
Trey   (found  on  page  2G)  —  surejy 
two  widely  separated  paragraphs  to 
brmg  together  for  one  subject.    Why  i 
riot  bring  the  mention,  of  Rockport 
tin  the  paragraph   with    Troy)  and 
conclude  that  they  crossed  at  Rock- 
port  also.    We  invite  every  student 
ef    Lincoln    history  to  examine  the 
record  carefully  and  then  write  usjj 
of  the  connection  of  either  Troy  or! 
Rockport  with  the  ferriage  mention. 


Historians  Believe  Fulton, 

Inventor  of  Steamboat,  Lies 


UK 


TROY,  June  37. — (Special) — At  the 
southern  edge  of  Troy  stands  a  high 
hill  known  as  Pulton  hill.  Some- 
where on  this  hill,  historians  believe, 
rests  Robert  Fulton,  Inventor  of  the 
1  steamboat. 

Fulton  and  his  brother  Abraham, 
coming  down  the  Ohio  river,  had 
looked  upon  the  land  surrounding 
Troy  and  found  it  good.  They  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  between  Troy 
and  Tell  City.  While  erecting  a  home 
on  the  hill  Abraham  was  accidentally 
killed  when  a  timber  bell  upon  him 
and  Robert  gave  up  the  project. 

Where  Robert  was  buried  no  one 
has  been  abe  to  learn  definitely,  but 
tradition  has  It  that  he  lies  in  ai 
unmarked  grave  on  the  hill  here 
bearing  his  name.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  to  the  contrary. 

TROY  SECOND  OLDEST  TOWN 

Troy  Is  recognized  as  the  second 
oldest  settlement  In  Indiana,  Vln- 
cennes  alone  having  been  settled 
earlier.  Troy  was  laid  out  In  1815, 
although  there  were  pioneer  homes 
there  many  years  earlier.  It  was  re- 
incorporated in  1859. 

Another  great  name  linked  with 
Troy  history  is  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  as  a  youth  of  19  In  1828 
worked  as  a  ferryman  on  a  ferry 
across  Anderson  creek  near  here. 

A  town  of  560  population,  Troy  has 
two  factories,  the  Troy  Chair  factory 
and  the  Hatsel  Huff  swing  and  chair 
factory.  There  Is  also  a  sawmill  op- 
erated by  Otto  Collingnon. 

As  an  Improvement  to  the  town 
physically,  WPA  workers  this  year  are 
filling  a  depression  next  to  the  high 
school  building.  After  filling,  tho 
place  will  be  used  as  a  recreation  lot. 


Buried  on  Hilltop  at  Troy 


It  has  been  a  breeding  place  for  mos- 
quitoes and  its  Improvement  fills  a 
long  felt  need.  The  federal  govern- 
ment provided  $5,000  In  funds,  the 
town  furnishing  equipment  and  a 
paid  supervisor. 

REFINERY  ACTIVE 

The  town  also  this  summer  Is  tear- 
ing down  an  old  building  and  erect- 
ing a  new  filling  station. 

Chief  of  the  Industries  of  Troy — al- 
though It  lies  outside  the  corporate 
limits  and  even  over  the  Perry  county 
line  in  Spencer  county — Is  the  Troy 
Refining  corporation,  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding concern. 

This  corporation,  which  receives  its 
crude  oil  from  eight  wells  of  its  own 
and  three  others  In  the  nearby  area, 
has  outlets  for  Its  products  In  Spen- 
cer, Perry  and  Dubois  counties  and 
in  Hancock  county,  Ky.  It  also  sells 
Dlosel  motor  fuel  to  the  Hancock 
Truck  iinese  In  Evansvllle. 

1935  GOOD  YEAR 

Last  year  alone  the  corporation 
produced  314.000  gallons  of  road  oil, 
82,839  gallons  of  gasoline  66,657  gal- 
lons of  kerosene,  137,267  gaiions  of 
furnace  oil,  and  62,725  gallons  of 
tractor  distillate.  That  year  the  cor- 
poration paid  a  10  per  cent  dividend. 

This  year  the  company  has  con- 
tracts for  the  supplying  of  a  halt 
million  gaiions  of  road  and  street  oil,  j 
one-half  of  which  will  be  produced  in 
its  own  plant.  The  concern  also  Is 
distributor  In  13  counties  for  one  of 
the  better  known  motor  oils. 

Auburn  Stinson  Is  president  of  the 
corporation  and  his  brother,  Dewey, 
is  secretary-treasurer  and  manager. 

The  corporation  has  outlets  for  all 
of  its  available  supply  and,  Dewey 
Stinson  said,  will  be  able  to  expand 
when  new  sources  of  supply  are 
found.  The  company  at  present  Is 
drilling  another  well. 
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-ANDERSON  FERRY  -- 1834 

The  Thompson  Ferry  oi  1816,  Between  the  Thompson 
Farm  in  the  Lewis  Bottoms  of  Kentucky  and  the 
Posey  Farm  in  Hurricane  Township  in  Indiana,  was 
also  the  Dill  Ferry  of  1827.  One  Mile  Below  the 
Mouth  of  Anderson  River.  Favorable  Bridge  Site. 


•'hat  us  have  faith  that  right  make: 
i  nil,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  i 


light  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  tht 
tr  stand  it." — A.  Lincoln. 

stones 


Finding   historical  foundatio 

On  which  to  build  a  stricture  aum, 
Gives  added  strength,  and  symmetrica]  tones 

Shine  throu,'h  the  halls  anc  rooms  when  crowded. 

(Copyright,  1937,  C.  T.  Baker) 


Hunters  often  find  what  they  are 
not  looking  for.  This  happened  ill 
the  research  work  of  the  writer  some 
months  ago.  While,  hunting  for  the 
qualifications  for  citizenship  back  in 
territorial  days  the  compulsory  mlli- 
tauy  training  law  was  found— mien 
compelled  all  males  of  18  years  awl 
i  pward  to  45,  with  few  exceptions, 
U'  enroll  for  duty  and  appear  for  drill 
at  least  four  days  per  year.  Abra- 
h)im  Lincoln  became  of  age  in  this 
-ounty  and.  therefore,  must  enroll  for 
tli  ill  duty  or  be  fined.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  never 
fined  for  lack  of  attendance. 


Another  His 


:a]  Find 


And  again,  of  late),  an  effort  was 
made  to  check  Ohio  River  distances 
against  those  given  by  an  early  trav- 
,ler  The  search  disclosed  that  the 
Indiana  State  Library  had  certain 
volumes  of  The  Navigator,  an  Oh.o , 
Ri\  or  anthology,  but  they  were  not  1 
"in  circulation."  Through  the  kind- 
ne-s  of  Miss  Thislma  M.  Murphy,  »' 
Indianapolis,  «  copy  from  this  pub'.i-  j 
canon  was  obtained  deecribing  the 
river  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Bloc 
river  to  Green  river,  and  it  contained 
Lpis  unexpected  notation: 

Citation  for  Anderson's  Ferry 
Anderson    River,    right    side,  15 
mil's  from  Deer  creek. 

/.rderson's  Ferry,  left  side,  a  creek 
.•irhl  side.  „.  . 

Ore  mile  from  Anderson  River  and  . 
B52  miles  from  Pittsburg.  t 

une  mile  below  the  ferry  is  a  sm-iJ 
island,  lying  close  to  tne  ngnt  hand 
shore,  channel  left  shore. 

About  5  miles  be  ow  Anderson  s 
Ferry  is  a  largo  sandbar,  called  An- 
derson's Bar.  putting  cut  from  left 
store,  channel  close  to  right  shore 
in  low  water.  .. 

Blackford's  Creek,  left  side,  sma.l 
creek  right  side,  12  miles  from  An- 
nelson's  Ferry. 

From  the  above  it  is  certain  that 
the  Indiana  ferry  landing  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Crooked  creek,  and  the  b»r 
five  miles  below  is  called  the  James 
liar  today.  Big  Sandy  creek  is  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek. 

Tne  first  mention  in  these  ™1°">« 
in  th"  state  library  was  in  the  nis, 
,„  1808  edition,  and  it  carried  through 
lr  the  1814  edition.  This  started  a 
•innt  for  additional  data.  Was  this 
eh"  same  s'te  as  the  Thomoson  ferrv 
„f  1816  and  the  John  Dill  ferry  of  | 
11127?  Both  are  mentioned  in  Lin- 
coln history. 

Then,  too.  the  ferry  in  that  early 
day  signified  a  trail  crossing  or  there 
would  be  no  business  to  support  it 
It  signified  a  tral  leading  north  on 
tie  west  side  of  Anderson  river, 
which  is  not  fordablc  in  many  flood 
waters  between  its  mouth  and  the 
Huffman  Mill  site.  Therefore  there 
was  a  trail  leading  north  frcm  the 
mouth  of  Crooked  creek,  and  on  the 
T,,,t  side  of  Anderson  River,  to  the  i 
east  end  west  Trov-GentryvillJ  trad,  I 
and  likely  to  the  other  east  and  wert ! 

lvail         the  Elizabethtown.  Ky.,  and 

Vmcennes  trail  that  crossed  the  Ohio  j 
river  at  Concordia,  Ky.,  and  the  An- 
derson River  at  the  Huffman  Mil 
rite — and  connecting  Huffman  M:'l 
and  Gentryville. 

Historians  state  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, on  his  first  ct  prospecting  trip, 
in  1816,  sold  his  boat  to  Thompson 
and  left  his  tools  with  Francis  Poses', 
anu  set  out  afoot,  etc.  This  fen-y 
landing  in  Indirna  and  the  Posey 
farm  are  one  and  the  same  site,  fir 
tile  reason  that  Posey  entered  this 
land  in  April,  1811.  Lincoln  undoubt- 
edly visited  the  home  of  'Niahr  Lin- 
coln, on  the  west  side  of  Anderson 
River  and  the  home  of  Joseph  Hanku, 
on  the  Huffman  Mill-Gentryville  trail, 
before  calling  on  Reuben  Grigsby. 

And  in  the  1834  edition  of  The 
Wieetem'  Pi'-ot  is  found  the  same  nj 
lation  of  Anderson's  Ferry. 

Thompson   Owned  Kentucky 
Landing  Site 
Here,  then,  was   undoubtedly  the 
c*ict    location    for   the  Thompson 
Ferry,  but   these   citations   do  not 


have  operated  a  nearby  ferry  became 
of  the  "five  mile  law." 

Many  descendants  of  early  BCttloW 
have  claimed  that  thi3  ferry  was  at 
Troy.    John   Carroll   Power,  in  bis 
writing  about  Lincoln,  places   it  at 
F.ockport;  and  other  research  write- 
have  placed  it  at  the  eastern  edge 
Nil  Tell  City.  But  these  writers  should 
loot  be  censured  too  much,  as  D.  J 
Lake's  Atlas  of  Spencer  County.  1879. 
ipage  10),  state's  the   Indian  ch'Cf 
;.ho  murdred  Athe  Meets  was  taken 
o  i  he  home  of  "a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
■icar  Troy"  for  trial;   and  all  local 
Vistorians  know   that   the   home  of 
>.  ire  Lamar   where-  Settetah  was 
.'siting  trial,' was  near  Grandview, 
r.d  that  the  chief  was  murdered  there 
eliile  awaiting  trial. 

Can  it  be  true  that  both  Brock-:. t 
md  Barrett,  in  their  works  on  Lin- 
■  ln  history,  weri  using  the  general 
.errns  of  the  period  and,  perham. 
-uotirrg  Abraham  Lincoln's  own 
words  when  they  state: 


iS2G,  they  crossed  the  river  on  thi3 
ferry. 

When  John  T.  Dill  haled  Abe  Lin- 
coln into  'Squire  Pate's  court  for 
I  inking  two  men  to  a  steamboat  on 
I  the  river  in  1827,  he  was  seeking  the 
protection  of  his  rights  under  'he 
"Sire  mile  law."  Abe  was  acquitted 
Uftcr  pleading  bis  own  case  because 
'  he  did  not  take  passengers  across 
the  river  but  only  to  a  steamboat. 

The  bottoms  on  cither  side  of  the 
rner  at  this  point  and  also  the  river 
eonditions  provide  a  quite  favorable 
bridge  site. 

The  writer  is  under  obligations  te 
Col.  F.  M.  Van  Natter  for  examina 
lion  of  certain  records  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  Washington,  D.C.; 
W.  C.  Roesner  for  like  favors  at  the 
Willard  Library,  Evansville;  Mist 
ludie  Kinkcad.  of  The  Filson  Club, 
Louisville,  who  brought  the  citations 
lown  to  1834. 


Lincoln  history  students  desiring 
dditional  citations  concerning  tie 
diove  article  may  obtain  same  by 
addressing  the  editor  of  this  paper. 
?end  an  extra  copy  to  your  friends. 
Copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address 
,r  five  cents  each;  postage  stamps 
cepted. 


Arriving  at  the  proper  landinr 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the 
little  caravan  embarked  on  a  flatboac, 
and  floated  across  the  stream,  noiv 
swelled  to  fair  proportions  by  the 
autumn  rains.  Finally  reaching  the 
Indiana  side,  the  adventurers  land»d 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Andcrs-m 
ereek." 

That  "at  or  near"  could  mean  this 
I  documentary  ferry  site  at  the  upper 
tdrre  of  the  "Lewis  Bottoms,"  a  mi1" 
1  from  the  mouth  of  Anderson  and  ' 
m'le  and  a  half  below  Troy,"  or  the 
nudit'onal  ferry  site  from  the  mouth 
of  Blackford  creek,  "twelve  miles 
•rom  Anderson's  ferry,"  and  at  the 
western  edge  of  the  Lewis  Bottoms. 

Either  of  these  ferry  sites  woild 
..i,c  the  caravan  a  trail  north  from 
the  Ohio  river  wittout  fords  unless 
'  Ihe  river  was  more  than  bank  full. 
INo  other  route  given  recognition 
1  would  provide  a  route  without  a  ford 
or  ferry  in  Indiana,  and  the  drivers 
of  the  caravan  would  mcst  certainly 
I  choose  a  route  without  either  if  they 
could. 

;  The  above  citiations  and  comments 
|  detract  in  no  way  from  the  claims 
previously  published  in  these  columns 
that  the  caravan  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
rr.ek  and  landed  at  Yellow  Banks, 
n  w  Grandview,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  "near  Troy"  in  Lake's  Atlas. 


Surely  the  Thompson  Ferry 
But  was  this  Anderson  Ferry  site 
the    same    as    the    Thompson  ferry 
site'    Mrs.  W.  T.  Mastin,  registrar 
of  the  Owensboro  Chapter  of  the  D. 
A.  R.,  states  that  the  'Squire  Pate 
faim    was    between    the  Thompson 
rarm  and  the  John  T.  Dill  farm  in 
loose  early  days:  and  she  was  born 
in  Hancock  county.   The  citations  all 
se'i-ee  in  that  the  ferry  was  on  the 
"l.-ft  side,"  which  infers   it   was  a 
Kentucky  owned  ferry.    In  as  much 
at  both  Thompson   and   Dill  owne  I 
ei.d  lived  on  land  at  the  ferry  site  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  may  hare 
>en  operated  by  them.    And  Jo.  C. 
l't-11  Sr   present  postmaster  of  Lew- 
ispo'rt,   quotes   Len.  Dill  as  saying 
lli-at  his  (Dill's)  grand-father  mar- 
ried the  widow  Thompson  and  the 
!  ferry  landing  was  on  the  Thompson 
ijleVm.   niie  task  of  confirming  these 
'latter  statements   with  docunienta'.y 
evidence'  is  not  completed;  neither  are 
'  some  other  features  that  may  be  run 
out,  but  the  writer  has    faith  that 
Ihe  tradition  is  correct  and  releases 
the  story. 

The  fact  that  these  liver  publica 
Dns  carry  the  ferry  site  continu- 
isly  in  the  name  of  Anderson  is  uo 
elriment  to  the  above  statements, 
the  authors  were  not  concerned  ii. 
wnership  of  the  ferry  but  only  as  a 
icnaee  to  navigation, 
ilalph  Crnmc,  Thomas  Lincoln'-- 
.  other-in-law,  brought  the  second 
Ira.  Lincoln  (Sarah  Bush  Johnston) 
nd  her  children  and  furniture  to  tbil 
e-ry  site  in  1819  but  Crumc.  did  not 
ross  into  Indiana. 

Upon  the  return  from  Kentucky  of 
he  bridal  party  of  Aaron  Grigsby 
Sarah  Lincoln  Grigsbv  in  August, 


">NITOR,  October  27,  1938 


o  I      ANOTHER  LINCOLN  PARK 


Indiana  is  assured  of  another  Lin- 
coln park.    The  State  Highway  Cora- 
m.ssion  has  acquired  a  portion  of  the 
;  farm  in   Perry  county  which  is  tha 
j  site  of  the  ferry  on  Anderson  creek 
[where    Abe    Lincoln   conducted  the 
ferry  for  Walter  Taylor,   and  from 
which  ferry  he  took  two.  passengers 
j  to  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  river  and 
received  his  first  "tip;"  and  got  into 
j  trouble  with  the  Dill  Brothers,  who 
|  operated  the  ferry  on  the  Ohio  river. 
I     The  new  park  site  was  secured  by 
reason  of  requests  from   the  Boon- 
ville  Press  Club  and  other  organiza- 
tions of  this  and  adjoining  icounties. 


On  the  Lincoln  Trail  to  Indiana 


the  Ohio,  and  on  the  Indiana  Side 
Appear*  the  Sign  Shown  al  the  Right 

- T7 then  the  little  family  of 
\X/  Thomas'  Lincoln  wended 

"  *  its  way  across  the  Ken- 
ucky  countryside  to  a  suitable 
jlace  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  on 
;he  way  to  Indiana,  little  did  the 
lincolns  suspect  that  very  inci- 
ient  in  the  journey  would  cause 
ong-fought  controversies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Today, 
■nany  towns  claim  to  Include  the 
.ocation  where  the  family  crossed 
the  river. 

From  Stephensport,  Kentucky, 
to  Rockport,  Indiana,  there  are 
claimants.  It  is  not  merely  his- 
torical significance  that  urges 
these  competitors  to  assert  them- 
selves. A  bridge  is  to  span  the 
Ohio  on  the  Lincoln  Trail,  and 
what  town  would  turn  down  a 
bridge  if  the  possibility  de- 
pended on  affirmation  of  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  crossed  the 
river  at  a  particular  spot? 

Historians  differ  as  to  the 
exact  spot  and  some  do  not  indi- 
cate it  at  all.  One  writer  says 
the  Lincoln  family  spent  the 
night  in  Cloverport,  Kentucky, 
traveled  10  miles  down  the  river 
to  the  point  where  Hawesville 
now  is,  and  crossed  the  river  to 
the  present  site  of  Cannelton, 
Indiana.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  section  would  note  the  im- 
probability of  this.  The  Kentucky 
side  of  the  river  between  Clover- 
port  and  Hawesville  was  almost 
impassable  at  that  time,  as  the 

-[UK  rise  in  undulating  knobs 
I 


Abiah.m  Lhcou 

WrmfHIS  RATHER  MOTHER  AND  SJSTtR 
CROSSED  THE  RIVER  MEM  THIS  P0l«T 
WHEN  MOVUU  TO  IND11X*  1*4816 
TJirr.CAMPEO  OVER  MllHTIIfjUr 


up  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and 
the  deep  bend  of  the  river  causes 
it  to  cut  into  the  rocky  ledges  in 
many  places. 

Across  from  Cloverport,  the 
flat  bottom  land  stretches  a 
great  width  for  miles.  Before 
the  nineteenth  century  a  well- 
traversed  road  lay  along  the 
fertile  plain. 

Cloverport  is  in  an  almost  direct 
line  from  Hodgenville.  Nolin 
Creek  and  Knob '  Creek,  Lin- 
coln's birthplace  and  his  resi- 
dence at  the  time  he  left  Ken- 
tucky, are  near  Hodgenville.  A 
trail  lay  between  Fort  Hines  and 
Fort  Hardin,  now  Hardinsburg. 
It  was  over  this  route  the 
Thomas  Lincolns  carted  their 
way  toward  their  destination  in 
Indiana. 

The  October  weather  was 
frosty  as  they  followed  the 
trail.  It  is  told  that  when  they 
reached  Rough  Creek,  their  dog 
refused  to  cross  in  the  cold 
water.  Little  Abe,  who  had 
forded  the  creek  on  the  ox  cart, 
pulled  off  his  boots  and  waded 
back  to  carry  his  pet  across. 

They  spent  the  night  at  Fort 
Hardin.  It  was  Aunt  Minerva,  an 
old  NegTo  slave,  who  -  set  the 
future  President  on  a  doorstep 
and  fed  him  bread  and  milk. 

Next  day  the  Lincolns  took 
their  yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  over 
the  route  that  Joe  Houston  had 
traveled  in  1798  when  he  went 
to  claim  his  grant  of  land  from 
the  Virginia  Company.  There  at 
the  mouth  of  Clover  Creek  was 
Joeville,  a  river  port  since  1801. 
There,  too,  was  the  ferry  which 
was  licensed  since  1802. 

It  is  at  Cloverport,  Kentucky 
(the  former  Joeville),  that  Ed- 
ward Gregory,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents,  contends  that  the 
Lincolns  crossed  the  Ohio.  There 
are  records  to  prove  this  asser- 
tion. In  the  Cannelton,  Indiana) 
archives  is  a  statement  of  Jacob 


©  CaiiSeld  SC.  Shoot,  Inc. 
WHERE  THE  TREK  STARTED:  The  Little  Cabin  Where  the  Great  Emancipator 
Wea  Boro  It  Now  Enclosed  in  a  Stately  Memorial  (Top)  Near  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

Weatherholt.     Jr..     that     his  1  river  on  the  Indiana  side.  Nex 


father  "ferried  "Thomas  Lincoln 
and  family,  his  wife  Nancy, 
daughter  Sarah,  and  son  Abra- 
ham, age  eight  years,  from  the 
hills  of  Kentucky  to  Indiana. 
Consisting  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
cow,  a  cart,  and  some  camping 
outfit.  By  a  canoe  and  raft  made 
of  logs,  .  .  .  camped  over  night 
on  land  I  now  own."  Jacob 
Weatherholt,  Jr.,  was  21  in  1818 
when  the  Lincolns  crossed,  and 
remembered  it  well. 

The  affidavits  of  the  son  of 
another  eyewitness  vividly  de- 
scribes the  little  family  leaving 
their  home  shores  for  those  of 
the  newly-made  state.  The  oxen 
driven  by  Thomas  Lincoln  were 
so  large  they  drew  a  crowd  at 
Fort  Hardin.  The  cow  was  tied 
to  the  rear  of  the  cart.  When 
the  family  reached  Joeville,  the 
ferry  could  not  take  the  cart 
over,  so  a  raft  of  logs  had  to  be 
made.  A  canoe,  used  to  trans- 
port passengers,  rowed  by  one 
man,  pulled  the  raft  over  the 
river  from  the  Jake  Weather- 
holt landing  on  the  Kentucky 
side  to  the  Buley  Lamb  ferry 
on  the  Indiana  side.  Another 
man  on  the  rear  end  of  the  raft 
pushed  with  a  long  pole.  The 
two  oxen  and  the  cow  were 
forced  to  swim  over. 

The  little  family  camped  for 
the  night  on  the  bank  of  the 


day  they  traveled  westwan 
along  the  river.  They  spent  th> 
next  night  at  what  is  now  knowi 
as  Lafayette  Spring,  sometime 
Lincoln  Spring.  (A  few  year 
later,  in  1825,  Lafayette's  boa 
was  wrecked  on  Rock  Island  am 
he  was  forced  to  remain  over 
night  at  a  near-by  house.  Botl 
of  these  famous  men  drank  ou 
of  the  spring.) 

Farther  down  the  river  i 
Anderson  Creek,  where  thi 
family  crossed  and  where  youni 
Abe  had  a  ferry  a  few  year 
later. 

Back  in  the  hills,  the  Lincoln 
found  a  spring,  more  importan 
than  rich  lands  to  the  earl; 
settlers,  and  on  a  knoll  the: 
built  their  three-sided  cabin 
with  animal  skins  for  the  fourtl 
side.  Though  the  place  is  with 
out  trees  today  and  the  sprini 
is  almost  dry,  100  years  ago  i 
was  wooded  and  the  spring  wa; 
furnishing  abundant  water  sup 
ply.  On  the  opposite  knoll  is  thi 
park  which  includes  the  fence 
enclosed  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Abe's  mother.  The  little  town  L 
Lincoln  City. 

All  through  this  country  ole 
records  are  being  searched  anc 
the  memories  of  old  citizens  art 
being  revived  to  follow  the  trai 
where  the  Lincoln  family  crossec 
the  Ohio.  E.  L.  S. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  M 


New  Lincoln  Park 
Dedicated  Oct.  8 


[Sp< 


tecial  io  The  Indianapolis  Star.] 


Boonvilie,  Ind.,  Aug.  3.— A  new 
Lincoln  park,  at  the  mouth  of  An- 
derson creek  in  Perry  county, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  operated 
a  ferry  in  1828,  will  be  dedicated 
Oct.  8,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boonvilie  Press  Club,  with  James 
M.  Tucker,  secretary  of  state, 
speaking  on  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
and  T.  A.  Dicus,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  Highway  Commission  dis- 
cussing work  of  the  commission  in 
roadside  beautification. 

The  Boonvlle  Press  Club  and 
other  southwestern  Indiana  civic 
organizations,  asked  Governor  M. 
Clifford  Townsend  and  the  highway 
commission  to  acquire  the  Ander- 
son creek  site  as  a  roadside  park. 
In  the  fall  of  1938  the  highway 
commission  acquired  the  land. 

H.  J.  Schnitzius,  landscape  super- 
visor of  the  highway  commission, 
directed  beautification  of  the  seit 
which  will  bear  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln Perry  Park. 

Ernest  W.  Owen,  president  o 
the  press  club,  announced  tha 
civic  organizations  of  Perry,  Spen 
cer  and  Warrick  counties  will  joii 
in  the  program  Oct.  8. 
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A  NEW  LINCOLN  PARK 


Boonville,  Sept.  13.  —  Indiana  will 
dedicate  a  new  Lincoln  park  Sunday. 
I  October  first,  which  will    be  known 
as  the  "Abc>  Lincoln  Ferry  Park."  It 
is  lccated  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson 
creek    in    Spencer   county,  near  the 
site  wherJ  Abe    Lincoln  operated  a 
;  ferry  across  the  creek  in  1825-1826. 
j  It  is  where  the  young  Abe,  then  17 
I  years  of  agd,  earned  his  first  dollar. 
The  Boonville  Press  Club  will  have 
charge  of   She    program,  which  will 
include  a  dedicatory  address  by  T.  A. 
Dicus,  chairman  of  the  Indiana  High- 
way Commission,  and  an  address  on 
AW  Linco'n,  tne  ferryman,  by  James 
M.  Tucker,  secretary  of  state,  and  a 
talk  iby  Rosc,  Lo.-kridge,  Indiana  his- 
torian, on  the  important?  of  erecting 
a  monument  to  Lincoln  on  the  site  of 
his    Anderson    creek    ferry.  There 
will  be  music  by  a  band,  and  citizens 
of    the    adjoining    counties    are  ex- 
pected to  be  present   in   large  num- 
bers. 

The  program  will  neg.n  at  1:80 
p.m.  and  is  free  Lo  all.  .  * 
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NEWTONVILLE 


Will  Be  Dedicated 


Road  Commission  Takes 


Boonville,  Ind.,  Aug.  28.— Abha- 
ham  Lincoln's  ferry  on  Ind.  66  in 
Perry  county,  where  the  Ohio  river 
and  Anderson  creek  join,  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Indiana  Highway 
Commission  and  will  be  known  as' 
Lincoln's  ferry  park,  Ernest  W. 
Owen,  president  of  the  Boonville 
Press  Club,  announced  today.  The 
ferry  will  be  dedicated  Sunday, 
Oct.  1,  under  auspices  of  the  Boon- 
ville Press  Club,  with  many  state 
officials  in  attendance,  including 
all  members  of  the  Indiana  High- 
way Commission,  and  with  T.  A. 
Dicus,  chairman,  and  James  M. 
Tucker,  secretary  of  state,  making  | 
the  principal  addresses. 

Acquisation  of  this  Lincoln  site 
gives  the  state  two  Lincoln  parks, 
the  other  being  the  Lincoln  State 
Park  at  Lincoln  City,  including  the 
memorial  site  where  his  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks,  is  buried. 

The  Boonville  Press  Club,  in  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  grave  of 
Nancy  Hanks  in  1938,  urged  the 
Indiana  Highway  Commission  to 
buy  the  land  adjoining  the  Lincoln 
ferry,  and  numerous  civic  organ- 
izations joined  in  its  request.  Gov-i 
ernor  M.  Clifford  Townsend  was  j 
sympathetic  and  about  a  year  ago1 
the  site  was  purchased.    The  Press 
Club  was  invited  to  arrange  the 
dedication  program. 

The  Lincoln  ferry  was  operated 
by  young  Abe  in  his  17th  year,  j 
1825-1826,  for  a  period  of  nine 
months.  His  ferry  was  capable  of1 
taking  a  team  and  a  wagon  across 
this  river  which  was  very  deep 
and  often  swollen. 


Over  Park  Site  on 
Ind.  66. 


[Special  to  The  Indianapolis  Slar.] 


Abe  Lincoln  Park  to  Be  Dedicated 


SHELTER  HOUSE  AT  ABE  LINCOLN  PARK 


\ Special  io  The  Indianapolii  Star.] 
Troy,  Ind.,  Sept.  29.-At  least 
6,000  persons  are  expected  to  turn 
out  from  Perry,  Spencer  and  War- 
rick counties  Sunday  afternoon  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Abe  Lin- 
coln park  one  mile  west  of  this 

C1The  program  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boonville  Press 
Club  with  T.  A.  Dicus,  chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Highway  Commis- 
sion, making  the  dedication  speech 
and  C.  W.  Siniff  and  Howard 
Atcheson  commission  members 
also  taking  part. 
James  M.  Tucker,  secretary  of 


state,  will  speak  on  "Abe  Lincoln, 
the  Ferryman"  and  Ross  F.  Lock- 
ridge,  member  of  the  Indiana  Lin- 
coln memorial  commission,  Let 
us  here  erect  a  suitable  monument 
to  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  park  marks  the  place  wheie 
young  Abe  Lincoln,  in  1825-1826, 
operated  a  ferry  on  Anderson 
creek  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Ohio  river.  The  highway  commis- 
sion has  improved  the  park  area 
and  a  shelter  house  has  been  erect- 
ed A  movement  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Lincoln  will  be  inaugu- 
rated Sunday,  and  committees, 
named  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


Roadside  Park  Near  Troy 
Will  Be  Dedicated  Sunday 


(Courtesy   Ora   Brown   Historical  Collection) 


Workmen  preparing  an  outdoor  oven  on  the  picnic  grounds  of 
the  new  Lincoln  Ferry  park  on  Highway  66  at  Hie  mouth  ol  his- 
toric  Anderson  creek. 


By  MONTE  M.  KATTEK.IOHN 

TROY,  Sept.  28.  Three  acres 

of  the  old  James  Taylor  farmsite 
one-half  mile  west  of  Troy,  just  off 
the  pioneer  Troy-to-Vincennes  road 
that  looks  out  on  highway  66  are 
undergoing  a  beautification  scheme 
towards  becoming  Indiana's  46th 
roadside  park. 

At  a  basket  dinner  celebration 
next  Sunday,  in  which  civic  groups 
of  Perry  county  and  the  Boonville 
Press  club  will  act  as  hosts,  James 
M.  Tucker,  Indiana  secretary  of 
state,  will  dedicate  the  area  as 
Lincoln  Ferry  park.  Of  significant 
historical  meaning,  the  landscaped 
recreational  site  was  approved  by 
the  Indiana  highway  commission, 
the  state  board  of  education  and 
the  Indiana  University  foundation. 

Adjacent  to  Anderson  creek  that 
defines  the  boundaries  between 
Spencer  and  Perry  counties,  the 
new  park  embraces  the  river  region 
where  Hugh  Thompson's  Ken- 
tucky ferryboat  landed  when  the 
family  of  Thomas  Lincoln  first 
touched  Hoosier  soil  in  1816.  On 
the  same  site  10  years  later  17 
year-old  Abe  Lincoln  helped  to 
build  and  operate  a  ferryboat,  and 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  pilot  an 
elegant  steamboat  like  the  palatial 
double-decker  "Washington"  that 
plied  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi  after  1817.  It 
made  a  43-day  round  trip  from 
Louiisville  to  New  Orleans. 

"Abe,  your*  age  is  against  you. 
You  are  not  21  yet,"  the  Gentryville 
merchant,  William  Wood,  replied 
in  1828  when  young  Lincoln  asked 
him  for  recommendation  to  some 
steamboat   captain.     "I  concluded 


not  to  do  it  for  the  boy's  good. 
Woods  recalled  when  Lincoln  be 
came  nationally  famous  as  the  de  _ 
bating  opponent  of  Senator  Steph- 
an  A.  Douglas. 

The  historic  area  where  pioneer 
river  passengers  rang  a  ferry  bell 
that  summoned  a  future  president 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Indiana 
shore  has  been  converted  into  a 
blend  of  river  scenery  and  stream- 
side  picnic  grounds.  It  is  being 
equipped  with  outdoor  ovens,  road- 
side benches  and  tables  and  a 
shelter  house.  Southern  Indiana 
schools,  clubs  and  historical  so- 
cieties will  be  invited  to  conduct 
classes  iu  history  upon  the  actual 
pioneer  immigration  territory  along 
the  Ohio  river  which  the  sponsor 
of  the  new  park,  the  Boonville 
Press  club,  declares  was  once  "The 
Main  street  of  America." 

"I  earned  my  first  dollar  sculling 
two  men  and  their  trunks  out  to 
the  middle  of  the  Ohio  river  to 
catch  an  steamboat  that  would  not 
land,"  President  Lincoln  once  told 
his  cabinet  concerning  his  ambi- 
tious ferryboat  days  in  Indiana.  He 
confided  that  he  had  longed  to  be- 
come one  of  the  nabobs  of  the  river. 

Every  circumstance  of  back- 
woods life  combined  to  deny  him 
the  privilege  of  some  day  com- 
manding from  a  steamboat  pilot, 
house.  Instead  he  remained  in  the 
Anderson  creek  country  and  read, 
studying  up  on  the  problems  of  his 
growing  nation.  Before  the  golden 
age  of  the  steamboat  had  arrived 
Abraham  Lincoln  sat  in  the  White 
House  and  waged  a  great  war  thai 
was  to  accentuate  the  steamboat's 
hey-dey  and  then  its  passing. 


SOUTH  INDIANA  PARK 
WILL  BE  DEDICATED  I, 
AS  LINCOLN  SHRINE  j 

Troy,  Ind.,  Sept.  30  (JP).— A  living, 
shrine  to  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be 
dedicated  tomorrow  in  this  quiet 
southern  Indiana  community  which 
knew  him  as  a  tall  youth  of  17  learn- 
ing early  lessons  of  courage. 

Here  on  the  banks  of  deep,  swift 
Anderson  creek,  which  intercepts  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Indiana 
highway  commission  has  acquired 
three  wooded  acres  to  mark  the  site 
of  Lincoln's  operations  as  a  ferryman 
for  nine  months  in  1825-'26. 

The  shrine  is  to  be  called  "Lincoln 
Ferry  park"  and  among  its  tall  trees 
soon  will  stand  a  life-size  statue  of  the 
civil  war  president.  History  has  it 
that  Lincoln  earned  his  first  dollar  by 
sculling  two  men  and  their  baggage 
into  the  Ohio  river  at  this  point  to 
catch  a  steamer.  Many  years  later  he 
told  a  war  harassed  cabinet  the  inci- 
dent made  him  "  a  more  hopeful  and 
thoughtful  boy." 


jo/g/jgg? 


Tucker  Will  Dedicate  Anderson  Creek  Park  Today 


"Abraham  Lincoln,  Ferryman,"  Selected  as  Secre- 
tory of  State's  Topic  at  Ceremony. 

By  MONTE  M.  KATTERJOHN. 

TO  RIVER  enthusiasts,  dedication  of  the  new  roadside  park  today  a- 
Anderson  Creek,  Ind.,  by  James  M.  Tucker,  Indiana  secretary  oj 
state,  carries  an  additional  meaning  other  than  expressing  Indiana": 
pride  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  14  formative  years  as  a  Hoosier. 

In  dedicating  Lincoln  Ferry  park  to  public  use,  Secretary  Tucker 
will  speak  on  "Abraham  Lincoln,  Ferryman." 
River  successors  of  the  pioneer 


ferryboat  operator  think  of  the 
Emancipator  as  one  who  fell  under 
the  spell  of  the  rolling  Ohio,  and 
like  themselves,  dreamed  of  be- 
coming one  of  its  nabobs. 
25  Cents  Was  Fixed  Price. 

"In  Lincoln's  time,  25  cents  was 
the  fixed  price  for  ferrying  a  man 
and  his  horse  across  the  river," 
says  Capt.  Robert  V.  Miller  of 
Rockport,  Indiana's  ferryboat  the 
Eagle.  For  35  years  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  Ohio.  "Twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  was  charged  for  a  horse 
and  the  ferry  keeper  of  1804-30 
was  required  by  Kentucky  law  to 
keep  a  boat  of  sufficient  size  for 
transporting  a  wagon  and  four 
horses,  and  to  keep  two  able-bodied 
ferrymen  to  operate  the  boat," 
Capt.  Miller  states. 

His  family  has  collected  much 
historical  material  on  Ohio  river 
ferries.  Capt.  Miller  says,  "Lin- ' 
coin  was  the  Indiana  competitor 
of  seven  other  ferrymen  who  lined 
the  Ohio  on  the  Kentucky  side 
from  upriver  West  Point  to  Black- 
ford creek  10  miles  downstream." 

Changed  Operations.  • 

After  his  encounter  with  John 
T.  Dill,  a  rival  ferryman  who 
hailed  Lincoln  before  a  Kentucky 
court  for  operating  a  river  ferry 
without  a  license,  young  Abe  con-  j 
fined  his  activities  to  Anderson 1 
creek,  then  a  navigable  stream.  It 
defines  the  boundaries  between 
Spencer  and  Perry  counties,  and 
the  Lincoln  flatboat  was  the  only 
way  overland  travelers  could  reach 
Troy,  Ind. 

The  one  other  outstanding  Ohio 
river  site  of  especial  Lincoln  sig- 
nificance is  the  lower  landing  at 
Rockport  from  which  Allen  Gentry 
pushed  off  in  1828  with  Abe  Lin- 
coln as  his  oarsman  on  a  journey 
down  the  mighty  Mississippi,  with 
Hoosier  produce  for  the  New  Or- 
'  leans  market.  Today  the  old  hoat 
landing  is  regarded  as  a  shrine, 
and  much  of  Spencer  county's  Lin- 
coln pageantry  is  staged,  there. 

Resided  on  Historic  Site. 

For  many  years  Capt.  Bob  Mil- 
ler's father,  F.  M.  Miller,  resided 
on  th-e  historic  site.  Until  his 
death  in  1916  he  was  Spencer 
county's  most  enterprising  ferry- 
boat operator.  The  father  and  son 
built  of  poplar  logs  an  oar-drawn 
flatboat  which  they  operated  as  a 
ferryboat.    Later  it  was  pulled  by 


ferry  30  miles  upriver,  and  the 
Henderson  (Ky.l  ferry  60  miles 
downstream.  Now  I  have  six  com- 
petitors in  addition  1o  the  Hender- 
son-Evansville  bridge,  and  the 
nearer  Owensboro,  Ky.,  to  Indiana 
bridge  now  under  construction,"  he 
reminds. 

Much  Competition. 

He  believes  tourist  travel  will 
continue  to  increase  between  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana;  that  proposed 
river  bridges  up  and  down  the 
Ohio,  Mauckport,  Ind.,  across  to 
Brandenburg,  Ky.,  and  Cannelton, 
Ind.,  to  Hawesville.  Ky.,  will  give 
few  fears  to  ferryboat  owners  who 
know  how  to  sell  transportation 
service  and  river  values. 

There  are  ferries  at  Cannelton, 
Tell  City,  the  Ellis  and  Smeather's 


"Blow  for  a  Landing 
opula) 


he  Rockport  (Ind.)  ferry  looking  Uv 
Itb  motorists.    The  ferryboat  Eatilp 

I  Miller  says. 


rtl  Kentucky,  which  is 
,  shown  ill  foreground. 


hom  IK 
and  1h 
whom  I 


X'kporl,  (he  Owens- j  Miller  says.  "We  all  thriv 
ry,  the  Wilson  ferry  |veloping  our  areas  and  gi\ 
Cypress  heach  Terry,  "with  '  ticular  service,"  he  assure 
am  in  competition,"  Capt.j    Other  Ohio  river  ferries 


•  by  de-  j  Marvin's  Landing  and  Mauckport 
ng  par-  j  in    Harrison    county,    across  to 
Brandenburg,  Ky.; 
at  •  county,    across  to 


Ky.;  Tobinsport,  Perry  county,  to 
Cloverport,  Ky.,  and  below  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  there  is  a  ferry  from 
Mt.  Vernon.  Ind.,  to  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  also  from  Indiana 
Highway  69  across  to  Uniontown, 
Ky. 

"Main  Street  of  America." 

The  new  park  here  embraces 
the  exact  spot  where  passengers 
of  1826-28  rang  a  ferry  bell  that 
called  to  a  future  President  of 
the  United  States  who  longed  to 
be  a  riverman  instead.  The  Boon 
ville  Press  Club,  sponsors  of  the 
landscaped  area's  picnic  tables  and 
benches,  outdoor  ovens  and  shel 
ter  house,  declare  that  "the  three 
acres  of  the  old  James  Taylor 
farm  that  front  the  Ohio  river 
■ere  once  a  part  of  'the  Main 
Street  of  America.' " 

Capt.  Miller  declares  that  the 
Ohio  is  still  a  long  way  from  be- 
coming a  back  alley  waterway. 

"Each  day  sees  an  improvement 
in  its  commercial  trade,"  he  ob- 
serves,     adding  philosophically, 
"The  river  and  its  people,  their 
methods  of  survival,  will  provide 
,v  any  man  today,  as   they   did  in 
Rome,   Perry  Lincoln's  time,  with*  a  rich  know- 
Stephensport,|  ledge  of  human  nature." 


ving  in 


the 
ferry 


a  gasoline  launch.  Since  that  time 
the  Miller  family  has  become  a 
navigation  company.  Their  Diesel- 
engined  "Eagle"  (and  barges)  with 
capacity  for  16  cars,  making  75 
round  trips  to  and  from  the  Ken- 
tucky shores,  are  representative  of 
today's  ferry  service  up  and  down 
the  Ohio. 

'River  bridges  are  in  tune  with 
times,  but  the  picturesque 
. .  ,  x  grows  in  popularity  and 
thrives  as  the  recreational  favorite 
of  motorists,"  says  Capt.  Bob  who 
looks  upon  the  increasing  number 
of  river  spans  as  "just  another 
competitor." 
Must  Be  Alert. 

He  says  the  ferryman  of  1939 
must  be  a  hustler  for  trade  rather 
than  a  waiting  agent.  "In  bygone 
days  his  boat  was  a  river  depot," 
he  asserts.  "When  I  began  oper- 
ating at  Rockport  I  had  but  two 
competitors,  the  Hawesville  (Ky.) 


T.  A.  Dicus,  chairman  State  Highway  Commission,  dedicating  the  roadside  park. 


LINCOLN  FERRY  ROADSIDE  PARK  IS 
DEDICATED  BY  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 

Historic  Area  Between  Road  62  and  Ohio  River,  Near  Troy,  to  Serve 
Motorists— Talks  Recall  Lincoln's  Youth 


te  have  progressed  far  in  our  development 
W  of  roads  and  our  use  of  roads  since 
Lincoln  operated  a  ferry  across  Anderson  Creek 
at  this  point  and  yet  we  are  still  seeking  in  our 
building  of  roads,  to  do  as  Lincoln  did  with  his 
ferry,  to  aid  the  traveler  in  reaching  his  destina- 
tion more  conveniently,  more  quickly  and  with 
greater  safety,"  T.  A.  Dicus,  chairman  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  asserted  in  dedicat- 
ing the  Lincoln  Ferry  roadside  park. 

Located  at  the  junction  of  Anderson  Creek  and 
the  Ohio  River,  along  Road  62  and  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  Troy,  the  Lincoln  Ferry  roadside 
park  represents  one  of  the  finest  developments  of 
its  type  by  the  State  Highway  Commission  for 
the  use  of  motorists.  An  attractive  stone  and 
timber  shelter  house  has  been  erected  on  a  high 

View  of  the  Ohio  River  from  the  ^h^tei,^ 


bluff  overlooking  the  river.  Picnic  tables,  cooking 
ovens,  benches  and  a  well  are  provided  for  use 
by  the  traveler  who  stops  to  relax  and  enjoy  a 
meal.  The  tract  includes  approximately  three 
acres  of  ground  and  is  being  planted  to  increase 
its  attractiveness. 

Dedication  ceremonies  were  sponsored  by  the 
Booneville  Press  Club  and  the  program  included 
with  the  address  by  Mr.  Dicus,  talks  by  Howard 
W.  Atcheson,  State  Highway  Commission;  James 
M.  Tucker,  secretary  of  state;  Ross  F.  Lock- 
ridge,  director  of  the  New  Harmony  Memorial 
Commission ;  Mrs.  Bess  V.  Ehrmann  of  the  Spen- 
cer County  Historical  Society;  William  G.  Minor, 
Perry  County  Historical  Society ;  Ivor  J.  Robinson, 
Warrick  County  Historical  Society;  and  A.  J. 
Heuring,  Pike  County  His-   (Continued  on  page  24) 

newspaper  editors,  A.  J.  Heuring,  Winslow  (left),  and  Wm. 
discuss  the  program. 


Outdoor  Indiana — Page  Six 


L.  R.  Williams,  secretary 
of  the  Patoka  Valley  Fish 
and  Game  Club,  took  this 
photograph  of  Hibbit 
Woodford,  a  member  of 
the  club,  holding  an  11- 
weeks-old  cock  pheasant, 
raised  by  the  club  this 
year.  This  bird  was  one 
of  the  47  released  by  the 
club  near  Winslow. 


LINCOLN  FERRY  PARK  DEDICATED 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

torical  Society.  Ernest  W.  Owen,  president  of  the 
Booneville  Press  Club,  presided. 

"Since  the  day  that  Abraham  Lincoln  em- 
barked at  this  point  to  take  produce  to  New  Or- 
leans on  a  flatboat,"  Mr.  Dicus  continued,  "we 
have  witnessed  progress  in  all  fields  of  endeavor 
such  as  no  other  period  of  equal  time  in  all  the 
history  of  the  world.  Miles  of  highways  of  more 
recent  development  lead  into  practically  each  and 
every  community  in  our  land.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  interesting  to  refer  on"  this  occasion  to  the 
Indiana  highway  system  which  contributes  much 
to  the  reality  of  our  presence.  Throughout  the 
ages  the  progress  of  a  people  has  been  a  story 
of  their  roads.  Today  our  social  and  economic 
life  is  built  around  good  roads  which  provide  rap- 
id communication  and  convenient  transportation. 

"From  the  pioneer  Lincoln  with  his  ox  team, 
plodding  the  crooked  paths  that  were  called  roads 
a  century  ago  and  from  the  mud  and  dust  of  our 
so-called  improved  roads  of  a  generation  ago,  I 
invite  you  to  turn  to  another  picture.  Think  of 
a  hard-surfaced  highway  extending  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  then  south  to  Miami. 
Add  enough  intermediate  surface,  free  from  dust 
and  mud  to  make  two  roads  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Baltimore.  Top  it  with  a  city  street  extending 
from  Indianapolis  to  Cedar  Rapids— and  then  you 
have  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Indiana  state  high- 
way system. 

"This  immense  highway  system,  paid  for  with- 
out one  cent  of  bonded  indebtedness,  represents  a 
cash  outlay  of  millions  of  dollars  and  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  skill  of  Hoosier  highway  engineers. 
Operation  of  this  great  system  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest businesses  in  Indiana.  Every  mile,  once  con- 
structed, must  be  kept  in  good  condition  and  open 
to  traffic  throughout  the  year." 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Booneville  Press  Club  and  other  organizations  in 
the  area  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  within 
the  roadside  park,  commemorating  his  operation 
of  a  ferry  and  his  associations  with  the  commu- 
nity during  the  fourteen  youthful  years  spent  on 
Hoosier  soil. 


NOT  GOIN'  TO  QUIT  RABBIT-HUNTIN' 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

and  likin'  it  and  still  likin'  it,  I  never  did  have  no 
tularemia,  and  I  hain't  ever  knowed  anybody  else 
that  really  had  it,  because  our  neighbor  woman 
jest  thought  she  had  it  and  didn't.  But  I  knuckled 
under  jest  a  little.  In  our  house  we  got  some 
rubber  gloves  that  my  wife  bought  at  the  nickel 
and  dime  store.  Anyhow  the  things  didn't  cost 
much.  And  they  are  purty  nice  for  cleanin'  the 
rabbits,  or  the  chicken.  You  can  wash  'em  out  in 
lots  of  suds  and  then  wash  your  hands  and  use  a 
lot  of  soap  on  them  too,  and  you've  done  your 
duty  without  losin'  out  on  a  lot  of  good  sport  in 
the  fall  and  winter.  I  take  notice  these  here  doc- 
tors hain't  quit  their  huntin'  jest  because  they've 
found  an  old  disease  that  we've  had  with  us  prob- 
ably for  thousands  of  years  only  jest  never  knowed 
what  it  was.  I  take  notice  these  here  M.  D.  fellers 
likes  to  shoot  at  a  hustlin'  cottontailed  shybuck 
jest  as  well  as  I  do.  And  one  of  'em  told  me  when 
I  clean  fish  or  game  to  warsh  my  hands  in  lots  of 
suds  and  it  was  a  good  disinfectant. 

I'm  jest  a  darned  fool  fisherman.  Mebby  I'm 
too  tough  to  git  this  here  tularemia.    But,  by 
ginger,  I  like  to  hunt  rabbits  and  I  jest  hain't 
goin'  to  let  nobody  spoil  it.  On  Nov.  10  you'll 
find  me  out  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  after 
rabbits,  same  as  I  done  last  year  and  the  year 
before  and  so  on  back  to  the  days  when  I  wore 
knee  pants  and  wiped  off  my  nose  on  my  coat 
sleeve.  They  hain't  nobody  goin'  to  spoil  my  rabbit 
huntin'  with  no  new-fangled  notions.  I  got  scared 
when  I  was  a  kid  and  quit  eatin'  raspberry  jam 
because  I  thought  it  might  give  me  appendiceetus, 
and  when  this  here  idee  about  tularemia  got 
started  I  jest  said  to  myself,  by  cracky,  mebby 
they's  some  raspberry  seeds  about  that,  too;  and 
I've  hunted  right  along  and  used  common  sense 
and  got  some  rubber  gloves  jest  in  case,  and  used 
plenty  of  good,  strong  soap.  When  you've  missed 
a  few  years  of  swallerin'  grape  seeds  and  enjoyin' 
raspberry  jam  on  a  slab  of  bread  with  some  good 
cream  poured  over  it,  making  somethin'  that's 
mighty  good  and  nourishin',  by  cracky,  you've 
jest  about  got  to  where  you're  a  takin'  new  notions 
with  a  little  salt.  Me  fer  rabbit  huntin',  by  ginger 
and  by  cracky. 


Charles  R.  Eppard  and  D.  Bennet  are  shown  here  liber- 
ating pheasants  raised  by  the  Webster  Lake  Conservation 
Club. 


Outdoor  Indiana — Page  Twenty-Four 


MARYANNA  GERBER  LOCATES  the  grave  of  Abraham 
Fulton,  brother  of  Robert  Fulton,  inventor  of  the  steam- 
boat, in  a  cemetery  at  Troy.  The  grave  is  marked  by  a 
tag  tied  on,  a  stick. 


A  BRIDGE  NOW  SPANS  Anderson  Creek  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  once  operated  a  ferry.    The  stream  was 
Anderson    River    when    young    Lincoln's    boat  carried 
passengers  across  its  waters. 


Perry  County  Historical  Society  to  Consider 
Marking  Lincoln  Ferry  and  Fulton  Grave 


Special  to  The  Courier- Journal. 

Cannelton,  Ind.,  June  14.— The  Perry  County  Historical  Society, 
at 'its  annual  meeting  Sunday,  will  consider  the  marking  of  two 
important  historic  sites  at  Troy,  second  oldest  town  in  Indiana — 
one  at  the  mouth  of  Anderson  River,  where  Lincoln  operated  a  ferry 
in  his  youth,  and  the  other  in  Troy  Cemetery,  where  Abraham 
Fulton,  brother  of  Robert  Fulton  who  first  put  steam  and  boats  in 
a  practical  partnership,  is  buried. 

Neither  site  has  anything  to  designate  it  or  to  tell  the  world  of 
its  significance,  although  many  organizations  from  time  to  time 
over  the  years  have  talked,  some  of  them  quite  seriously,  of  placing 
markers.  The  plans  being  considered  by  the  society  call  for  inexpen- 
sive markers  at  these  two  historically  important  spots. 

Last  summer  when  the  Indiana  State  Highway  Department  dedi- 
cated the  shelter  house  and  the  roadside  park  at  the  Lincoln  Ferry 
site,  Ross  Lockridge,  historian-speaker,  suggested  that  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Spencer  and  Perry  Counties  establish  a  worthwhile 
monument  to  Lincoln  at  this  place.  There  was  much  enthusiasm 
at  the  time,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

Came  to  Perry  County  With  Parents  In  1816 

Lincoln  came  with  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, and  his  sister,"  Sarah,  to  Perry  County  from  Kentucky  in  1816, 
when  he  was  7.  The  next  thirteen  years  were  spent  in  the  vicinity 
of  Troy,  where  he  attended  school  for  a  while. 

No  bridge  spanned  Anderson  River,  then  classed  as  a  navigable 
stream,  and  all  crossing  was  done  by  boat,  according  to  de  la  Hunt's 
history.  Here  at  the  Anderson,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio,  was 
a  packing  house.  The  mouth  of  the  Anderson  was  a  harbor  for 
flatboats  taking  produce  to  New  Orleans.    Here  Lincoln  operated  a 


ferry  several  years  before  1830,  when  his  father  moved  to  Illinois. 

Abraham  Fulton's  grave  was  the  first  one  placed  in  Troy  Ceme- 
tery. This  was  in  1816.  The  grave  is  pointed  out  by  older  resi- 
dents and  Lawrence  O'Connor,  history  student,  has  an  old  Bible 
describing  the  Fulton  grave.  So  much  interest  has  been  shown  re- 
cently in  Fulton's  grave  that  a  printed  piece  of  cardboard  has  been 
attached  to  a  stick  at  the  grave.  _ 

According  to  history,  Abraham  Fulton  was  preparing  to  build 
a  home  on  the  highest  hill  east  of  Troy  and  during  the  log-rolling 
a  giant  tree  fell,  crushing  him  to  death.  All  plans  for  the  home 
were  abandoned  and  for  many  years  the  heap  of  logs  could  still  be 
seen  at  the  site. 

Robert  Fulton  Owned  Much  of  Land 

Since  Robert  Fulton  owned  much  land  in  the  county,  it  is 
assumed  that  Abraham  Fulton  was  expecting  the  Fulton  family  to 
come  here,  although  Robert  Fulton  had  died  the  year  before,  in  1815. 

Roy  Fenn,  Tell  City  manufacturer,  who  read  a  paper  on  Robert 
Fulton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  in  1933,  said  that 
Robert  Fulton  owned  the  present  site  of  Tell  City,  citing  deed  book 
A,  page  544  of  Perry  County  which  states  that  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt, 
x  forebear  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  assigned  this  land— 
740  acres  in  all— to  Fulton  on  October  10,  1814.  Mr.  Fenn  said  the 
transaction  was  clarified  by  volume  10,  page  15,  Land  Office  De- 
partment of  Interior  in  Washington. 

In  The  Courier-Journal  of  March  13,  1850,  an  article  appeared 
suggesting  a  monument  to  Robert  Fulton  and  that  it  be  erected  some- 
where on  the  land  he  formerly  owned  in  this  county.  An  organiza- 
tion was  perfected,  called  the  Fulton  Monument  Association,  with 
the  Governors  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  as  honorary  members.  That 
plan,  too,  failed  to  achieve  its  goal.  - 


Historic  Ferries  Wage 
'Fight  forLife'OnOhio 


Bridges  Bring  Grief  to 
Industry  Lincoln 
Engaged  In. 

The  Times  Special  Service. 

Cannelton,  Ind.,  Dec.  19.  — In 
their  struggle  to  survive,  seven 
historic  Ohio  River  ferries  in  a 
ninety-mile  stretch  from  Perry 
County  to  the  toe  of  Posey  County 
are  waging  a  new  kind  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  against  recently- 
completed  spans  and  the  1941 
prospect  of  toll-free  bridges  be- 
tween Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Besides  reducing  rates,  in  some 
cases  one-half,  ferry  operators  are 
developing  tourist,  freight  and  ex- 
press service.  Not  content  to  re- 
main agents  who  wait  at  river 
depots  for  trade  to  come  to  them, 
they  now  collect,  transport  and 
deliver  for  shippers  anything  from 
a  truckload  to  a  package. 
PLEASURE  TRIPS  CHARTED. 

Pleasure  trips  .and  history 
studies  on  the  historic  river  also 
promise  to  make  up  for  some  of 
the  revenue  lost  to  the  bridges. 
The  Owensboro,  Ky.,  to  Indiana 
bridge  was  opened  in  July,  1940, 
and  another,  the  Henderson,  Ky., 
to  Evansville  span,  will  become 
toll-free  March  20,  1941. 

Capt.  Bob  Miller,  for  thirty-five 
years  ferryman  between  Rock- 
port,  Ind.,  and  Owensboro,  Ky., 
says:  "By  going  after  trade  I  can 
still  do  a  good  business,  despite 
the  fact  that  bridges  are  in  tune 
with  the  times."  He  is  making 
river  lore  alluring  to  tourists  who 
visit  Southern  Indiana  to  drink  in 
Spencer  County's  Lincoln  tradi- 
tions. He  operates  in  the  river 
area  where  Abe  Lincoln  once 
pulled  oars  as  a  ferryman  against 
seven  competitors. 
CATER  TO  TOURISTS. 

The  Lehman-Mattingly-owned 
Cannelton  to  Hawesville,  Ky.,  fer- 
ry also  is  developing  its  popu- 
larity with  tourists.  It  is  making 
Cannelton  a  mecca  for  river  ex- 
plorers who  are  spreading  the 
fame  of  Perry  County's  "Troy  to 
Rome"  river  scenery,  along  a 
route  once  followed  by  General 
Lafayette,  who  visited  Indiana 
early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
There  are  river  ferries  at  Tell 
City-Cannelton,  Ind.,  the  Miller 
ferry  at  Rockport,  Ind..  another 
below  Rockport,  the  Wilson  ferry 
above  Yankeetown,  Ind.,  the  Cy- 
I  press  Beach.  Ind.,  ferry,  and  be- 
low Evansville  a  ferry  from  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.,  to  the  Kentucky 
shore.  Another  is  at  the  end  of 
Indiana  Highway  69  across  to 
Uniontown,  Ky. 


2  Historic  Bridges 
Slated  for  Repairs 

Covered  Spans  Over  Anderson  Creek  Where  Lin- 
coln Cut  Timber  Are  to  Be  Repaired 
After  Damage  By  Windstorm. 


The  Times  Special  Service. 

Troy,  Ind.,  June  18.— Two  his- 
toric covered  bridges  over  Ander- 
son Creek  between  Spencer  and 
Perry  Counties,  damaged  by  the 
windstorms  of  early  May,  have 
won  a  new  lease  on  life.  They 
span  the  historic  Hoosier  stream 
where  Abe  Lincoln  as  a  boy  is 
said  to  have  cut  the  timbers  for 
his  first  flatboat,  and  later,  to 
have  operated  a  river  ferry. 
Tourists  often  have  protested 
talk  of  dismantling  them. 

Shoals  Bridge,  on  an  almost 
forgotten  road  from  New  Boston 
in  Spencer  County  to  Lilly  Dale 
in  Perry  County,  has  been  con- 
demned and  travelers  and  haul- 
ers warned  that  they  cross  at 
their  own  risk.  Meantime,  the 
auditors  of  Perry  and  Spencer 
Counties  have  advertised  for  bids 
on  its  restoration.  Besides  re- 
pairing arch  ends,  tightening 
flooring,  all  bolts  and  placing 
rock  pillars  under  its  corner 
posts,  Shoals  Bridge  will  be 
weatherboarded  and  creosoted. 

The  old  landmark,  with  its  An- 
derson Creek    twin,  Huffman's 


Bridge,  two  and  one-half  miles 
upstream,  played  a  unique  role 
during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Col.  Thomas  Hines,  scout 
and  spy  of  Gen.  John  Hunt  Mor- 
gan's Confederate  raiders,  em- 
ployed them  on  an  advance  rec- 
connoitering  expedition  through 
Southern  Indiana,  in  June,  1863, 
ahead  of  Morgan's  later  raid 
from  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  across  to 
Corydon,  Ind.,  north. 

Colonel  Hines  used  the  newly- 
built  structures  as  a  place  of 
concealment.  His  men  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  by  ones  and  twos, 
until  seventy-five  were  scattered 
through  the  countryside.  They 
scouted  for  horses,  food  supplies 
and  available  loot  for  the  Army 
that  subsequently  followed  be- 
hind General  Morgan. 

Officials  of  the  two  counties 
have  ordered  improvements  also 
for  Huffman  Bridge,  storm  shel- 
ter for  patrons  of  Huffman's  corn 
mill  until  that  Lincoln  landmark 
faded  from  the  scene.  It  will  be 
roofed  with  corrugated,  galvan- 
ized roofing,  weatherboarded  and 
made  serviceable  for  heavy  traf- 
fic. 


LINCOLN  FERRY 


SET  FOR  SKY 

Perry  Historical  Society 
Sponsor  of  Dedica- 
tion Program 

TELL  CITY,  Sept.  17— (Spe- 
cial!— A  Wosk  showing  a  .  brier 
history  of  Abraham  Lincoln  s 
stay  in  this  section  of  Indiana, 
will  be  dedicated  Sunday  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock  at  Lincoln  Fer- 
ry park,  just  across  Anderson 
creek  in  Spencer  county,  where 
Lincoln  was  employed  as  a  ferry- 
man crossing  Anderson  river. 

The  exercises  will  be  conducted 
.under     auspicies    of    the  Perry 
'county  Historical  society  o  which 
Wallace    Weatherholt,    Tell  City, 
deputy   state   treasurer,  is  presi- 
dent. 

Henry  J.  Schuitsius.  Indianap- 
olis, landscape  supervisor  of  the 
state  highway  commission,  will 
speak.  He  will  be  introduced  by 
Albert  J.  Wedeking,  Dale,  a  mem- 
ber o£  the  highway  commission. 

Mrs.  Louis  Zoercher,  Tell  City, 
will  describe  the  plot  of  ground 
which  has  been  set  aside  at  Green- 
wood cemetery.  Tell  City,  for  the 
burial  of  soldiers  of  the  present 
war.  William  Waldschmidt,  Can- 
nelton,  will  speak. 

Lincoln  Ferry  park  is  located  a 
short  distance  below  Troy  on  high- 
way 66,  .  along  the  river  bank. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  State 
Highway  commission  and  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Fred  Heubi,  Tell 
City,  district  highway  superin 
itendent.  i 
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Lincoln's 
Footsteps 


IMcUM-uil)  in  a  Series 


A.BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  elected 
president  from  Illinois,  but  the 
sUte  which  shaped  his  life 
more  than  either  of  these  was 
Indiana. 

The  Lincolns  migrated  to 
Indiana  when  Abraham  was  a 
lad  of  7  and  remained  until  he 
was  21.  Most  of  the  formal 
schooling  Lincoln  received  was 
obtained  in  Indiana.  The  opin- 
ions, observations  and  philos- 
ophies to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed in  Indiana  during  his 
formative  years  were  the  ones 
that  carried  him  to  the  White 
House  and  enabled  him  to  lead 
Civil  War  years. 

There  is  much  in  Indiana 
to  create  memories  of  Lincoln: 
Lincoln    Ferry   Park,  Lincoln 


State  Park,  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Ohio 
River  landing  at  Rockport  and 
Rockport's  reconstructed  pio- 
neer village. 

THE  PIONEER  village  in 
Rockport  city  park  (admission 
charged)  will  give  you  the 
"feel"  of  the  Lincoln  era  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  as  you  fol- 
low his  footsteps  across  south- 
em  Indiana. 

More  than  a  dozen  build- 
ings associated  with  Lincoln 
are  accurately  restored  here. 
There  is  the  law  office  of  John 
borrowed  books;  the  Jones 
store  near  Gentryvllle,  where 
Lincoln  once  was  a  clerk;  the 
Old    Pigeon    Baptist  Church, 


whose    congregation    included  ' 
the  Lincolns;  a  pioneer  school, 
similar  to  the  one  Lincoln  at- 
tended,  and  several  residences 
restored  to  the  Lincoln  period. 

Not  far  away,  at  the  old 
boat  landing  in  Rockport,  Lin- 
coln and  a  neighbor.  Allen 
Gentry,  began  the  historic  trip 
to  New  Orleans.  This,  tradi- 
tion says,  was  the  trip  that  led 
Lincoln  to  vow  he  would  crush 
slavery  if  the  opportunity 
came. 

THE  LINCOLN  family's 
footsteps  can  first  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  near 
Rockport  on  Ind.  66.  This,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined, 
was  the  Lincoln  crossing  site 
when  the  family  migrated  in 


Opposition  to  slavery  and  land  title  difficulties  pushed  the  Lincolns  into  Indiana. 
This  is  near  the  point  where  they  crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  looked  back  on  Kentucky. 


ThTAxerDtrsey  home  is  among  restorations  in  Rockporfs  Lincoln  Pioneer  Village. 
US  repletions  of  b-i.dh.gs  associated  with  Lincoln  stand  at  one  .ocat.on. 


1816  to  a  new  home  in  north- 
em  Spencer  County. 

NINE  YEARS  later,  Lin- 
coln returned  to  this  spot  on 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of 
Anderson  River,  and  operated 
a  ferry  large  enough  to  carry 
one  team  and  one  wagon. 

Lincoln  also  built  a  flat- 
boat  which  he  operated  to  Ohio 
River  vessels  passing  in  mid- 
stream and  this  ambitious 
project  gave  him  his  first  ex- 
perience in  court. 

Kentucky  had  granted  a 
ferry  license  to  John  T.  Dill 
and  Dill  contended  that  Lin- 
coln was  illegally  encroaching 
on  his  business.  Ordered  into 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Court. 
Lincoln  argued  his  own  case, 
convincing  the  court  that  car- 
rying passengers  only  to  mid- 


stream without  a  license  was 
legal. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  road- 
side park  marks  the  ferry  land- 
in?  and  a  memorial  tablet  tells 
the  story  of  the  Lincolns  in 
Indiana. 

When  the  Lincolns  crossed 
the  river,  they  struck  out  to 
the  northwest,  settling  near 
what  is  now  Lincoln  City.  Ind. 
245  and  Ind.  162  to  the  west 
follow  the  weary  footsteps  of 
the  Lincolns  as  they  crossed 
the  Spencer  County  hills. 

The  Lincolns  resided  In 
Spencer  County  for  14  years, 
finally  moving  northwest,  prob- 
ably through  Stendal,  Winslow, 
Petersburg  and  Monroe  City, 
until  they  reached  Vincennes 
and  crossed  the  Wabash.  Ind. 
61  follows  most  of  the  route. 


Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
mother  ol  Abraham,  lies  buried 
on  a  wooded  hillside  near  the 
beautiful  limestone  memorial 
Indiana  has  erected  to  her 
memory.  Thousands  of  visitors 
come  annually  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  see  it. 

The  foundation  and  fire- 
place of  the  Lincoln  cabin  are 
restored  not  far  from  the  grave 
and  the  unusual  "Trail  of 
Stones"  lies  beyond. 

A  LEISURELY  half  -  hour 
over  the  brief  trail  will  resur- 
rect in  tangible  associations 
the  life  of  Lincoln  from  his 
Kentucky  birthplace  to  his  Illi- 
nois tomb.— R.S.S.  *  *  * 

/Next  week:  Muck  Farm- 
ing On  the  Kankakee.) 


This  beautiful  state  memorial  to  the  President's 
mother  relates  the  Lincoln  story  in  bas-relief. 


Dignified  simplicity  marks  the 
grave  of  Nancy  Honks  Lincoln. 


Lincoln  Ferry  State  Park(near  Troy,  Ind.)    Cannelton.  Ind.  News  2-12-57 


Drive  Starts  To  Replace  Lincoln 
Story  At  Nearby  State  Ferry  Park 


LINCOLN  COUNTRY:  William  Sims, 
past  president  of  the  Twy  Chamber 
of  Commerce  looks  at  the  mouth  of 
Anderson  Creek  in  the  top  photo. 
This  is  the  spot  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  used  to  operate  a  ferry 
across  the  creek  and  also  transported 
passengers  to  steam  boats  moving 
down  the  Ohio  River.  In  the  picture 
at  the  right,  Mr.  Sims  looks  at  the 
blank  space  which  used  to  have  a 
story  of  Lincoln's  affiliation  with 
this  area.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  a  similiar  one  returned  to  this 
place  at  Lincoln  Ferry  State  Park. 
The  original  was  destroyed  by  vand- 
als some  time  ago.  (News  Photos) 
■J*     i*t  t< 

The  printed  story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  life  in  the  vicinity  of 
Troy  where  he  operated  a  ferry 
across  the  Anderson  River,  has 
been  removed  from  the  glass  en- 
closed kiosk  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  Lincoln  Ferry  Roadside 
Park  near  Troy.  Many  think  it  is 
the  work  of  vandals. 

John  Peters,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion has  been  informed  of  the  mat- 
ter. He  has  referred  it  to  the  Ind- 
iana Historical  Bureau  where  a 
copy  of  the  material  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mrs.  Hubert  R.  Bruce,  Tell  City, 
member  of  Lafeyette  Spring  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  has  offered  to  provide 
the  heavy  plate  glass  to  enclose 
a  new  copy  of  the  story.  William 
Sims,  president  of  the  Troy  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  said  he  hopes 
to  interest  his  organization  in  the 
installation  of  an  electric  light  as 
a  means  of  protection. 

The  late  Ross  Lockridge  sr.  of 
Indiana  History  Department  in- 
terested members  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  in  establish- 
ing the  Lincoln  Ferry  Roadside 
Park  pointing  out  to  them  that 
the  boy  Lincoln  spent  fourteen 
years  at  this  place— from  the  age 
of   seven   when   he   came  from 


Harde'n  County  Ky.,  with  his  par- ,  law  at  this  time,  both  incidents 


ents  and  sister  Sarah,  until  he 
was  21  in  the  year  1830  when  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Illinois. 

Lockridge  said  Lincoln  earned 
his  first  dollar  at  this  site  and  he 
also  had  his  first  brush  with  the 


probably  had  a  profound  effect  on 
his  life. 

One  day,  the  story  goes,  Lin- 
coln spied  two  men  driving  down 
the  road  at  top  speed  in  a  wagon. 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


DRIVE  TO  REPLACE 
LINCOLN  STORY  STARTS 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 


They  asked  him  to  row  them  out 
into  the  Ohio  River  so  they  could 
board  a  steamer.  He  said  later  in 
talking  about  this  incident  to  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  that  he  sculled 
them  out  into  midstream.  After 
they  were  safely  aboard  he  called 
to  them  "haven't  you  forgotten 
something?"  Then  each  man  threw 
down  a  silver  half  dollar  into  the 
bottom  of  his  boat.  He  told  friends 
afterward  that  he  never  knew  that 
one  could  make  so  much  money 
in  so  short  a  time. 

But  his  pleasure  was  of  short 
duration  for  he  .was  served  with 
a  summons  to  appear  in  the  court 
of  Squire  Pate,  a  ilietice  of  the 
Peace,  of  Lewisport,  Ky.  across 
the  river,  to  answer  a  charge 
brought  by  the  Djll  brothers  who 
said  Lincoln  b.as  operated  a  ferry 
"across"  the  Ohio  without  a  li- 
cense, i 

Lincoln  argued  his  own  case 
saying  he  did  not  ferry  passengers 
across  the  river  but  only  into 
midstream  where  the  men  board- 
ed a  steamer.  He  won  his  case  and 
it  was  said  Squire  Pate  gave  the 
youth  some'  good  advice  concern- 
ing law. 

The  people  of  this  community 
like  to  think  that  the  things  which 
made  Lincoln  great  were  molded 
in  his  character  while  he  lived  | 
in  the  arear-from.  7  to  21  years, 
the  most  formative  years  of  any 
one's  life.  Residents  \vould  like  to 
preserve  Lincoln  >  Fetvy  Roadside 
Park  and  th4\stori:«f  Lincoln's 
life  so  that  'tourists  and  others 
can  appreciate  this  historic  spot. 


FERRIES  .STARTED  IN  '02 

Were    Established    at    Mouth  of 
Green  River 

HEXDERSOX,  Ky..  April  28.— 
The  first  public  ferry  connecting 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  was  estab- 
lished in  1802  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  from  Kentucky  to  the 
Indiana  shor.e.  General  Samuel 
Hopkins  was  responsible  for  the 
system.  In  the  frame  'year  Jona- 
than Anthony  operated  a  ferry  at 
Henderson  to  the  Indiana  side. 


First  Steamboat  "Pike* 

The  first  steamboat  built  in  this 
section  was  the  "Pike."  built  in 
1817  at  Henderson  by  J.  Prentiss. 
It  was  the  11th  boat  built  on  west- 
ern waters.  She  was  a  25-ton 
boat,  built  for  the  trade  from 
Louisville  to  St.  Louis,  and  after- 
ward^ ran^in  the  Red  river  trade 
and  was'burned  in  1818. 
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37.      LX!K?OtiN*Jl  LAI5DIH0,  HOCK^ORT,  INDIANA.         Lincoln  oft «B 

oasie  to  this  sr>ot  ?rh  5  sh  «*a»  th«  fi#a3P»i:t  annroach  of  the  Ohio 
Eivar  to  hi©  Indiana  ho?1-*.     He  nyobably  Ql  imbed  aver  the 
rocky  oliffe  to  -vhioh  Roakport  owes  ttt  nana.     Judgt  Pitoher 
lived  at  Kcch-'crt  ar.c!  t'r or  hi?.-  Tiinooln  borrowed  bookc.  The 
wholi  story  ex  Lincoln's  tor, idence  in  Indiana  should  be  re&d  • 
On  a  Ci'  tbfl  beet  fcOOQtmte  io  by  Ida  M.  Tar  be!)  ?  .  In  the  ^oot- 
rtenp.  cf  th  ?  Li  ncol  r:g.po.ll4-.153.     cf.al'o,  Fvl.ch.'. 


LINCOLN  AS  A  BOATMAN 


Lincoln  made  his  first  river  trip  to  New  Orleans  in 
the  Spring  of  1828  with  Allen  Gentry.  Bv.I-87.  The  pen 
drawing  suggests  this  trip. 
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